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ABSTRACT 



The purposes of this study were to determine the 
attitudes of selected public school district board members toward 
inter-school-district cooperation and the extent to which selected 
variables were related to board member attitudes. Data from 
Questionnaires that sought demographic data, local-cosmopolitan 
orientation, and other information relevant to the study, were 
collected from districts in the metropolitan areas of Kansas City, 
Missouri, and Cincinnati, Ohio. The main hypothesis, that school 
board members are more favorable toward inter-school-district 
cooperation on functions with economic implications than they are on 
functions with social implications, was confirmed. In metropolitan 
Kansas City, board members with cosmopolitan orientations were found 
to be more favorable toward inter-scliool-di strict cooperation than 
those members with local orientation. Furthermore, it was found that 
the social implication of certain functions emerged more strongly 
when locals were considered than when cosmopolitans viere considered. 
(Author) 
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ATTITUDES OF SCHOOL BOARD MEMBERS 
TOWARD INTER -SCHOOL DISTRICT COOPERATION 

Robert P. Fain, Ph. D. 

University of Missouri - Kansas City, 1970 
ABSTRACT 

Scope a nd method of study 

The purposes of this study were ( 1) to determine the 
attitudes of school board members of selected public school 
districts in selected metropolitan areas toward inter-school 
district cooperation, and (Z ) to determine the extent to which 
certain selected variables were related to school board member 
attitudes . 

Data were collected from public school districts in the 
metropolitan areas of Kansas City, Missouri, and Cincinnati, 
Ohio, by mailed questionnaire. Only those districts- -in which a 
majority of the board members responded were included in the 
sample. These included 156 school board members from 41 
school districts . / The^overall return was 6 5 . 1 3 percent. 

The questionnaire sought certain demographic data [e . g . 
tenure, education, occupation and socio-economic status (SES)/ , 



local- cosmopolitan orientation, and other information relevant to 



the purposes of the study. It contained an attitude inventory and 
four hypothetical cases of school district c ooper ation .j The cases 
were intended to serve as checks on the internal consistency of 
the questionnaire, but yielded other important additional informa- 
tion as well. The attitude inventory contained two scales. Each 
was based on observations by Oliver Williams that certain func- 
tions and services /functions with economic implications (FEI).7 
are more favorably regarded for cooperative activity than other 
functions or services /functions with social implications (FSI)7 • 
The questionnaire was intensively field-tested, and the attitude 
scales were validated prior to final printing and mailing. 

Statistical tests employed throughout were the Mann- 
Whitney U test, the Wilcoxon Sign test, and the Spearman Rank- 
Order test. 

Findings and Conclusions 

Comparisons made between this sample and samples in 
other studies, as well as comparisons between early and late 
respondents within this sample, indicated that the sample con- 
tained in the study could be considered representative of the 
population of school board members from which the sample was 
d rawn . 
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The main hypothesis, that school board members are 
more favorable toward inter-school district cooperation on^FTJFs 

•'"h 

than they are on/FSI' s , was confirmed. It was also found in metro 
politan Kansas City that board members with a cosmopolitan 
orientation were more favorable toward inter-school district 
c ooperation than those with a local orientation were. Further- 
more, it was found that the social implication of certain functions 
emerged more strongly when locals were considered than when 
cosmopolitans were considered . /Tests of these relationships in 
metropolitan Cincinnati were inconclusive. No evidence of 
measurable relationships were found between other variables 
examined in this study and attitudes toward inter-school district 
cooperation. 

Other findings indicated that (1) responses within the 
questionnaire were generally consistent; (Z) preferred partners 
for cooperation activity are nearby, similar districts; (3) board 
members are amenable to proposals for cooperative activity with 
governmental agencies other than school districts , particularly 
in the areas of planning, and physical and mental health; (4) the 
superintendent of schools is generally the most decisive influenc- 
ing factor on school board member attitudes. 
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Implications 



Although some functions (FEI ! s) are apparently favorably 
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regarded as voluntary cooperative programs, a voluntary approach 
to inter- school district cooperation does not appear to be an ade- 
quate response to the complex problems of metropolitan area 
schools, A more viable response would be to incorporate a 
regional educational authority responsible for carrying out those 
functions which board members have indicated a willingness to 
relinquish. Local districts should retain, as much as possible, 
authority and control in other areas except that operating funds 
should be provided by the state and physical planning should be 
the responsibility of a regional planning agency . /These last 



two proposals, particularly, should be intensively studied. 

This abstract of less than 600 words is approved as to 
form and content. 
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CHAPTER I 



INTRODUCTION 

Statement of Purpose and Significance 

Quality education for all is a basic value, worthy of pur- 
suit by society and perhaps even vital to our survival as a nation. 
Unfortunately, the attainment of such a goal is not a probable 
product of our present arrangements for performing the assorted 
tasks of public education. The dysfunctional effects of socio- 
economic stratification are such that many school districts are 
too small, too homogeneous, and/or have too limited an access 
to financial resources (some much more so than others) to pro- 
vide an effective and efficient system for education. 

The usually recommended remedy for the maladies of 
fragmentation has been some form of reorganization or consolida- 
tion. Traditionally, reorganization has been accomplished 
essentially by combining little school districts to make bigger 
school districts, centralizing power and authority, and removing 
policy matters farther and farther from local involvement. But 
where permissive legislation has made available the choice between 
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retaining control over favored aspects of community life-style and 
securing the benefits that may accrue from consolidating or re- 
organizing, the latter have made a poor showing. ^ 

More recently educators, sociologists and political 
scientists have begun to reappraise their reform efforts in re- 
sponse to aroused, often angry and rebellious, public will. 
Strategies for decentralization and community involvement are 

being considered more and more as necessary to alter and re- 

■' .2 

verse the alienating inscrutability of massive organizations. 



^One can speculate, for instance, on how much more 
agreeable rural and small town school districts might be to con- 
solidation if the local identity were not so dependent on the high 
school basketball team. 

6 Much has been written in this context. The following 
list of references is comprehensive but not exhaustive: Robert 

Bendiner, The Politics of Schools: A Crisis in Self-Government 
(New York: Harper & Row, Publishers, 1969); Guy Black, n The 

Decentralization of Urban Government: A Systems Approach, M 
Paper delivered at the Seminar Series in Professional Urban 
Public Administration, Center for Management Development, 
School of Administration, University of Missouri at Kansas City, 
1968; Henry M. Brickell, "Local Organization and Administration 
of Schools'* in Edgar D. Morphet and Charles O. Ryan (eds. )„ 
Designing Education for the Futu re, No. 2 (New York: Citation 

Press, 1967); Mayor's Advisory Panel on Decentralization of the 
New York City Schools, Reconnection for Learning, a Community 
Sc hool Sy stem for New York (New York: Ford Foundation, 1967); 

Carroll F. Johnson and Michael D. Usdan (eds. ), Equality of 
Educational Opportunity in the Large Cities of America: The 

Relationship Between Decentralization and Racial Integration (New 
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Functional approaches to reorganization, which propose that cer- 
tain functions must be handled at a level close to the public being 
served in order for the service to readily respond to fluctuating 
needs and demands, are frequently mentioned. Functional organi- 
zation of services or tasks recognizes that due to prohibitive costs 
and/or population characteristics, certain functions or services 
would not (or could not) be carried out by autonomous local 
school districts, but these functions could be performed effec- 
tively and economically if school districts could agree to pool 
resources and share responsibility for providing certain services. 

Whether school board members are inclined to agree to 
such combined efforts is another question and the principal one to 
which this study is directed. What are the attitudes of school 
board members toward interlocal cooperation? What school dis- 
trict functions are board members more willing to relinquish to 



York: Teachers College Press, Columbia University, 19&9); 

Missouri School District Reorganization Commission, School 
District Organization for Missouri (November, 1968); Austin D. 
Swanson, n The Governance of Education Li Metropolitan Areas" 
in Troy V. McKelvey and Swanson (ed.), Urban School Adminis - 
tration (Beverly Hills: Sage Publications, Inc. , 1969); State- 
ment by the Research and Policy Committee. Reshaping Govern - 
ment in Metropolitan Areas (New York: Committee for Economic 

Development, February 1970). 
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cooperative activity? To what extent do certain factors influence 
school board members’ attitudes? With what agencies or other 
school districts do school board members seem likely to cooperate? 
Answers to such questions will help determine what kind of ap- 
proach to inter-district cooperation would be amenable to school 
board members, and whether modern educational programs and 
services can be organized and made accessible to all the students 
of the metropolitan regions. 

Background of the Study 

The need for cooperative effort in the provision of municipal 
and educational services is treated at length in the literature rele- 
vant to metropolitan government. Reports of the Advisory Com- 
mission on Intergovernmental Relations provide a comprehensive 
view of the economic and social dysfunctions associated with the 

*2 

fragmented condition of local governments in metropolitan regions. 

A number of writers have analyzed these dysfunctions and have 
offered suggestions for rationalizing the governing of metropolitan 



“’Advisory Commission on Intergovernmental Relations 
1 959 to present. 
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4 

areas. Martin, for instance, has identified sixteen operable or 
proposed methods by which local governmental units can adapt, 
procedurally and structurally, to pressing needs and circum- 
stances. These methods span a range from informal cooperation 
and parallel action or joint powers as procedural devices, to 
metropolitan government and regional agencies as structural 
devices. Martin’s schema, building as it did on an extensive 
literature dating to 1939 a ^ helped Oliver Williams to suggest 
that many social scientists have spent much of the second quarter 
of this century showing the necessity for rationalizing metropolitan 

L 

government by any one of various means. ° 

Governmental reform, particularly as such reform re- 
lates to the operation of school districts, has not been universally 
acknowledged. It is not so much that arguments for rationalizing 



Roscoe C. Martin, Metrop olis in Transition (Washing- 
ton, D. C. : Housing and Home Finance Agency, 1963). 

5 

See Albert Lepawsky, ''Development of Urban Govern- 
ment" in Urban Government: Supplement ary Report of the 

Urbanism Committee to the Natural Re sources Committee, I 
(Washington, D.C.: 1939). 

^Oliver P. Williams, "Life Style Values and Political 
De centralization in Metropolitan Areas, n Southwestern Social 
Science Quarterly , XL.VIII (December, 1967), 299-309- 
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the ways and means of conducting our aggregate social affairs 
are not compelling, but that preachments in favor of protecting 
valued traditional precepts of self-government are so compelling 
in their own right. The next two sections of this chapter are 
devoted to presenting the cases, both for and against reforming 
the organization of school districts, as objectively as possible, 
considering the value-laden content. The first of these sections 
is an analysis of the social, psychological and economic factors 
which indicate a strong need for restructuring the relationships 
between educational administrative units or school districts. 

This section is followed with a presentation of the deep-seated 
social and political considerations usually invoked by those who 
oppose such change. These arguments are offered in support of 
the proposition that regardless of how demonstrably eminent the 
needs for certain structural or administrative changes are to 
advocates of reform, the canned campaign pronouncements of 
reformers usually aimed at educating the public miss their mark 
primarily because they are fired at the wrong target. Opponents 
of plans for governmental reform may or may not need educating 
as to the necessity of reform. What is more important to under- 
stand is that they are frequently acting from a different set of 
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presuppositions, presuppositions that are equally worthy and his- 
torically honored but, until the recent ascent of community control 
advocacy, frequently dismissed as'tetatus quo-ism. ,f 

Conditions Indicating a Strong Need for Restructuring 
the Interrelationship Between School Districts 

Rational government, as first perceived by reformers, 
embodied order and efficiency and, of course, denied waste, graft 
and corruption. The intent of reform was to impose structures 
and procedures by which the business of governing could be expe- 
dited in the most efficient and effective way. Understandably, 
with the focus on the goal of efficient operation, attention first 
turned to the problems of financing municipal services across 
metropolitan regions, regions that were becoming notorious for 
the proliferation of local governments and vast inequities in 
financial resources. 

By 1970 the problem of financing services had been joined 
by a whole set of maladies often lumped under the provocative term 
M the urban crisis. 11 In fact the early emphasis on urban economics 
had been displaced (but not replaced) in favor of the position that 
financial resources or access to revenue and ability to pay are 
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perhaps symptomatic of more basic sociological phenomena. 
Daniel Moynihan expressed this position at an Indianapolis meet- 
ing of the President's Urban Affairs Council when he identified 

poverty and the social isolation of minority groups as the major 

7 

problems facing American cities. 

Daniel Levine and Robert Havighurst brought this posi- 
tion directly to bear on the problems facing urban school districts 
when they pointed out that 

the manner in which educational services are provided 
can no longer be viewed apart from the social and 
demographic context in which the schools function. 

Among these problems are the proliferation of govern- 
ments incapable of dealing with serious issues, socio- 
economic stratification and racial segregation, frag- 
mentation among socializing and educative institutions, 
and the weakening of social and political consensus 
which has occurred as a result of the way urban society 
has evolved in the United States. ® 



7 

Kansas City Star, Feb. 6, 1970, page 1, col. 6. 

g 

Daniel U. Levine and Robert J. Havighurst, "Emerging 
Urban Problems and Their Significance for School District Organi- 
zation in the Great Plains States" in Planning for School District 
Organization — Selected Position Papers (Lincoln, Nebraska: 

The Great Plains School Organization Project, June, 1968), p. 250. 
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Factors associated with socio-economic stratification 

The socio-economic stratification typical of metropolitan 
regions^ has resulted in "communities in which it is less and less 
common to find people of differing economic status living in close 
proximity to each other. This condition is enforced by social 

and political institutions such as zoning laws, building codes, and 
overt prejudice. 

Thus, the urban observer today notes that the ’’central 
city has a monopoly of the very poor and ethnic populations /whil ej 
the suburbs have most of the wealthy residents of a metropolis. 

Since certain racial or ethnic minority groups, particularly Negroes , 
count many of their members among the poor and lower class, ^ 
the condition of social stratification can also be translated as racial 
segregation. 



James R. Pinkerton, "City-Suburban Residential Patterns 
by Social Class: A Review of the Literature, ” Urban Affairs Quar- 
terly, IV (June, 1969), 499-519. ~ 

^Levine and Havighurst, p. 260. 

^Scott Greer, Governing the Metropolis (New York: John 

Wiley and Sons, Inc. , 1962), p. 34. 
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The social and psychological impact of such culturally - 
enforced isolation of some groups from others has direct impli- 
cations for education. Haggstrom, for instance, has noted the 
emergence of a fatalistic ethos characteristic of certain segre- 
gated, impoverished groups which is essentially an abject feeling 
of hopelessness that nothing one can do will have any influence on 
his situation. ^ Coleman related this to the educational problems 
in the inner city by noting that a feeling of control over one's 

future is the most important attitudinal variable associated with 

1 4 

student achievement. The Coleman Report bore especially on 

the impact of socio-economic stratification on student achieve- 
ment. Coleman concluded that the educational background and 
aspirations of a student body are more strongly related to achieve- 
ment than any other school-related variables. ^ This assertion 
has been criticized for creating an aura of pessimism as to the 
ability of educators to provide effective educational programs. ^ 

^Warren C. Haggstrom, "The Power of the Poor' 1 
(Philadelphia: paper presented to the American Psychological 
Association, August 2 9-September 4, 1963). 

^James S. Coleman, Equality of Educational Oppor- 
tunity (Washington, D. C. : U. S. Government Printing Office, 

1966 ). 

15 Ibid . 

^Daniel P. Moynihan, ’’Sources of Resistance to the 
Coleman Report, " Harvard Educational Review , XXXVIII (Winter, 
1968), 23 - 36. ~ 
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But even his critics have noted that it is difficult to determine 

how pronounced the differential effects are or how far 
one may go in attributing difference in school effective- 
ness to variations in the schools per se (the teaching, 
the curriculum, the facilities, the general atmosphere) 
as contrasted to the variations in the quality and charac- 
ter of the communities of people who support the schools 
and whose children the schools serve. 

The C oleman Report concluded that family factors, which 

in the aggregate determine quality and character of the community, 

are the single most important determinants of academic success at 

18 

school. Furthermore, Coleman's data suggested that students 

from communities or with backgrounds characterized by a demon- 
strated lack of concern for academic success (other than an occa- 
sional, prompted response of "Yes, I want my child to have a good 
education"), tend to do significantly and consistently better work 
when placed in a school situation where the educational aspirations 
of a majority of the students are high. ^ 



1 7 

1 Henry S. Dyer, "School Factors and Equal Educational 
Opportunity," Harvard Educational Review , XXXVIII (Winter, 
1968 ), 45 . 
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Coleman. 



1 o 

Ibid. ; See also David K. Cohen, "School Segregation 
and Desegregation: Some Misconceptions" in Troy McKelvey and 

A ustin Swanson (eds.), Urban School Administrator (Beverly 
Hills: Sage Publications, Inc. , 1 969) - 
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At first glance, this discussion might appear to be of 
small concern to the education of the large number of middle- 
class white children who may possess the motives and skills 
which are an important determinant of academic success. But 
one must admit, that to the extent homogeneous middle-class 
communities are shut off from significant interaction with a large 
portion cf the rest of society, they are also segregated. It may 
be true that such social isolation has had few debilitating effects 
on the academic achievement of middle-class children as generally 
measured by standard achievement tests. But cause for concern 
does emanate from the probability that this group, as well as more 
disadvantaged groups, may be severely limited in learning to cope 
with a diverse range of people. Without personal involvement with 
diverse groups, one is unlikely to learn to think of unfamiliar groups 
except in the sensational terms of the mass media and negative 
stereotypes held by significant others. 

Pettigrew, in a discussion of racial isolations negative 
effects stated tha^ 

. . . Negroes and whites kept apart come to view each 
other as so different that belief dissimilarity typically 
combines with racial considerations to cause each race 
to reject contact with the other 
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. . . the tension that characterizes many initial inter- 
racial encounters in the United States ... is the 
direct result of the racial separation that has tradi- 
tionally characterized our society. ^0 

Friendly and empathetic relationships with individuals 
’or groups of different racial or ethnic backgrounds probably cannot 
develop without significant contact between such individuals and 
groups. However, this assertion is not sufficient evidence to 
suggest that such favorable relationships will develop even if 
sustained contact is made under peaceful, friendly circumstances. 
But the research in these areas has given substantial positive 
support to the proposition that this is the case. The U. S. Com- 
mission on Civil Rights, for one stated that 

. . . school desegregation has its greatest impact upon 
student attitudes and preferences through the mediating 
influence of friendship with students of the other race 
. . . having attended schools with students of the other 
race and having friends of the other race contribute to 
preferences for desegregation. The effect is strongest 
for students who have had both experiences. ^ ^ 



^Thomas F. Pettigrew, Racially Separate or Together ? 
(New York: Antidefamation League of B'nai B'rith, 1969 ), pp. 8 - 9 . 

o 1 

A U.S. Commission on Civil Rights, Racial Isolation in 
the Public Schools , I (Washington, D. C. : U. S. Government 
Printing Office, 1967), p. 111. A recent study involving students 
from predominantly black high schools in Kansas City, Missouri 
stated: 

... it is reasonable to conclude that contact with whites, 
attitude toward whites, and trust in whites are interrelated 
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Financial factors 

The stance taken in this paper presumes that social factors 
may have more pervasive implications for providing adequate edu- 
cational services to all residents of a metropolitan area, than 
financial factors. However, financial factors must still be re- 
garded as an important determinant of educational quality. One 



in the following way: Black students who know few if 

any whites often tend to be hostile and distrustful toward 
* whites. As students come into closer contact with whites, 
they begin to develop a degree of liking and trust for some 
whites. As students learn that they can tr^st some whites, 
they become less hostile toward whites and tend to inter- 
act with more whites. Interaction, in turn, further re- 
duces their distrust and dislike toward whites. If black 
students have an opportunity to get to know a sufficiently 
large number of whites on a personal level, they frequently 
overcome their underlying distrust of whites and develop 
positive attitudes toward those whites whose behaviors may 
seem to justify respect and admiration. 

Daniel U. Devine and Norman Fiddmont, "Attitudes and Experiences 
Influencing Civil Rights Viewpoints Among Negro High School Stu- 
dents in Kansas City Missouri, 11 Kansas City: Center for the Study 

of Metropolitan Prob. ^ms in Education, University of Missouri — 
Kansas City, April, 19&9» p« 13, (Mimeograph). Work from other 
fields that substantiates the notion that interaction is necessary to 
the development of favorable relations between groups includes: 
Daniel M. Wilmer, Rasabelle P. WalKey, and Stuart W. Cook, 
Human Relations in Interracial Housing (Minneapolis: University 

of Minnesota Press, 1965); Robert Zajone, "Brainwash: Familiarity 
Breeds Comfort," Psychology Today , III (February, 1970, 33-35, 
60-64. 
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of the strongest criticisms of the Coleman Report is that his choice 
of standard for academic achievement — verbal ability — neglected 
areas of student growth associated with M curriculum- related 1 1 con- 
tent, that is, the things students actually study in school, e. g. 
literature, mathematics, accounting. Dyer, reporting on several 
studies which attempted to isolate factors associated with achieve- 
ment in content areas suggested that such financially-related com- 
modities as the quality of the teaching staff, facilities, richness 
of curriculum, etc. , make a genuine difference in pupil growth. ^2 
Coleman acknowledged that the quality of teaching and 
facilities account for some of the variance in student performance. 
It is especially true in schools for disadvantaged children that dif- 
ferences in teacher quality have a more pronounced effect than in 
middle-class schools. ^3 Burkhead, Fox and Holland, addressing 
the relationship between school financial inputs and school outputs, 
have both confirmed and expanded on Coleman's work. They con- 
cluded that 1) family income was the single most important indi- 
cation of a student's school success, and 2) to the extent that 
more money to the schools makes much difference in terms of an 



^Dyer, pp. 45-46. 
23 




Coleman. 
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improved output, it has to be far more money, truly massive con- 
centration of funds to particular programs. ^ A massive infusion 
of funds might well be expended to provide salary schedules of ade- 
quate means to attract very competent, well-prepared teachers, 
psychologists, curriculum experts and consultants; provide libraries 
build laboratories of various kinds; provide necessary enrichment 
or compensatory programs; contract for specialists to carry 
out performance criterion contracts or purchase many of the new 
products of advancements in educational technology. Advancements 
in technological hardware, such as electronic instruction systems, 
material storage and retrieval systems, multi-media instructional 
systems, the components of computer-assisted instruction systems, 
and the like, have the capability to make revolutionary modification 
in the educational process. But, at the same time, the capabilities 
of such systems often are available at expenses so great that school 
systems with small enrollments or low valuation may only ponder 
their existence. 

The proliferation of local governments of a metropolitan 
area and their characteristic inequities in financial, as well as 



24 

Jesse Burkhead, Thomas G. Fox, and John W. Holland, 
Input and Output in Large -City High Schools (Syracuse, N.Y.: 
Syracuse University Press, 1967). 
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social, resources create severe problems for the operation of 
educational systems. The small size and homogeneity of the many 
local units of government create widely varying conditions in the 
fiscal resources available to support government services. This 
often results in a metropolitan mosaic of large and small, rich 
and poor school districts, virtually side by side. Across the Kansas 
City Metropolitan Area, which includes two states, one could find 
tax levies assessed at from twenty cents per $100 valuation in a 
highly-industrialized school district with a small student population, 
to $13. 25 per $100 valuation in a lower-middle-class suburban 
district. ^ Even within the Missouri portion of the area, the dis- 
tribution of wealth showed wide discrepancies between school 
districts bordering one another. A case in point was the situa- 
tion of a school district valued at the rate of $5, 153 per child in 

average daily attendance (A.D.A.) directly adjacent to a school 

7 6 

district valued at the rate of $10, 642 per child in A.D.A. 

Another indication of this vast discrepancy in valuation and 



2 5 

Kansas City Star, May 15, 1969, Sec. A, p. 11. 
^Kansas City Star, March 5, 1969, Sec. A., p. 9, 
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assessment of school districts across a metropolitan area was 

seen from the fact that in 1967-68 a levy of one dollar for every 

$100 of valuation could raise $134 for one district, but only $46 
27 

for another. A select few even took extreme steps to retain a 

privileged tax shelter at inexcusable expense to ether districts. 
Patrons of what was formerly the richest school district in 
Missouri, a highly-industrialized area of Kansas City, with a 
student population of only 9 (projected for the 1969-70 school 
year), put together a skillfully coordinated plan, which was suc- 
cessful even to the point of bringing about the essential rezoning 
of certain property, to develop a trailer park for the purpose of 
accommodating at least 50 trailers, thereby increasing the student 

population to the new state minimum requirement of 15 pupils in 

2 8 

average daily attendance. That such a plan is ingenious should 

not obscure the fact that in Missouri at least, subterfuge in one 
district actually took dollars away from other school districts in 
its county. In Jackson County the tax-dodging of this one district 



^ Kans a s City Star , August 12, 1969, p. 3, col. 1; 
Because of the small size discussed here this district was dis- 
solved of legal status in August, 1969, and designated "closed" 
in accordance with section 171. 121 revised statutes of Missouri. 
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was reducing the annual funds available to other school districts 
by as much as $400,000.^ 

Financial inequities were not all as sensational as this, 
but those that come about through the gradual process of metro- 
politan growth and aging probably have more impact on the indi- 
vidual property owner. Negligent enforcement of reassessment 
laws has produced gross examples of differential assessment of 
property whose real value may be near equal. The situation may 
be that in older parts of a metropolitan area property is still 
being assessed at some portion of its value thirty years ago, 
while homeowners in suburbia or owners of new homes in the 

central city may be assessed on the basis of some portion of 

30 

today* s soaring costs. If such publicly-acknowledged inequities 



29 

The presence of a very low taxing district in a county 
brings down the average county tax rate which is the rate applied 
to railroads and utilities, one of the sources of property tax. In 
Jackson County if the district with a 20^ levy were omitted and 
the average tax rate figured on the basis of how other school dis- 
tricts in the county tax their property holders, the revenue earned 
from railroads and utilities would jump 7% or about $400, 000. 
Kansas City Star , May 15, 19&9, Sec. A, p. 11. 

30 

Kansas City Times , April 11 , 19 & 9 , P* 3, col. 4; 
Kansas City Star, May 22, 19&9> P- 3, col. 2-3. 
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in the metropolitan tax structure were not enough to provoke 

citizen reaction, the differentials in capacity or inclination to 

pay should. The current principal source of most s chool ■ revenue , 

the property tax, places a burden on the poor and the aged with 

fixed incomes. n The poor usually spend a larger share of their 

income on housing than rich people and thus are liable for pro- 

31 

portionately larger tax payments. 11 Due to lagging increases 

in Social Security payments, it has become necessary for those on 

the fixed income of Social Security benefits to set aside an in- 

3 2 

creasing portion of their income to pay rising taxes. 

Faced with such gross inequities and the increasing 
erosion of the dollar, many of those in a position to support 
necessary increases in tax lev3.es may view such inequities in 
assessment practices as unfair, and many of those in the position 
to benefit by the situation are not financially able to support tax 




^Kansas City Time s, April 11, I 969 , P- 3, col. 4. 
^K ansa s City Star, May 15, 19&9> Sec. A, p. 11 . 
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increases on property with even a relatively low valuation. 

This situation was partly responsible for the tax revolt which 
struck the Kansas City Metropolitan Area the spring of 1969, when 
seven out of twelve school districts met defeat in an initial attempt 
to increase their operating levies. ^4 Across the nation, voter s 
voiced similar and often much stronger protests, and in Youngs- 
town, Ohio, where the school district had been unable to rally 
enough support to increase its operating levy since 1963, the 
schools v/ere closed in mid-November, 1968. They were able 

to open again, on a tenuous basis, only after tax revenues became 

3 5 

available after January 1, 1969. 



Estimates are that it cost 29. 2 billion dollars to operate 
the nation's schools in 1968-69; this represents an increase in 
15.7 billion dollars over costs for 1957-58. In Philadelphia alone 
it is estimated that the cost of operating the schools at minimum 
standards is increasing at a rate of 14 percent per year. Kansas 
City Star, May 15, 1969, Sec. A, p. 11; For similar figures see 
also Robert Bendiner, The Politics of Schools: A Crisis in Self 
Government (New York: Harper & Row, Publishers, 1969), p. 130. 

34 

Kansas City Star, April 2, 1969, p. 1, col. 5. 

^Kansas City Star, Nov. 24, 1968, Sec. A, p. 20, col. 2-5. 
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Factors related to size 

Criticism rebuking the rich little school district promoting 
the trailer court business could have been leveled at the efficacy of 
its attempt to operate a school for only 15 or 20 students.. Admittedly, 
studies invoking the size factor on educational achievement have 
generally been inconclusive with the possible exception of the 
generalization that although "size in and of itself is not important: 

it is related to the objectives upon which a school system organiza- 

3 6 

tion is based. 11 The tasks that size can promote are generally 

the efficient and economical accomplishment of administrative 
functions. Inman presented a comprehensive review of studies 
on size, including elementary school size, high school size and 
district size. The following represent some of his general con^ 
elusions . 

Elementary schools should have an optimal figure of 
300-500 students. 

The optimal size for high schools ranges from 500- 
2, 000 students. 



o L 1 

■^William E. Inman, "Size and School District Organi- 
zation" in Planning for School District Organization — Selected 
Position Papers (Lincoln: The Great Plains School District 

Organization Project, June, 1968), p. 159. 
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The range of optimal size for a school district seems 
to be from 10, 000 to 50, 000 students. 37 

Inman's review further suggested that very small size 
adversely affects the quality of education offered. It is essentially 
beyond the capacity of small schools and school districts to pro- 
vide the breadth of programming a large school can, or to effectively 
utilize the special training of teachers. Furthermore, such 
schools and school districts (1) find administrative costs dis- 
proportionately high ; (2) have fewer special services and sup- 

port personnel; (3) have limited access to fiscal resources; 

3 8 

and (4) pay lower salaries for teachers. 

All-in-all, the available evidence tended to support the 
proposition that school districts must be so organized as to pro- 
vide adequate size and financial resources, as well as sufficient 
heterogeneity of population to provide an appropriate socio- 
economic composition of a given school's student body, if the 
goals of effective education for all students and economical 
operation of our schools are to become realities. This proposi- 
tion explicitly suggests a structural reorganization of existing 
school district patterns. 

37 Ibid. 




38 Ibid. 
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Social and Political Considerations Antithetical to 
Alterations in Existing Patterns of 
School District Interrelationships 

Large-scale structural reorganization appears to be at 

odds with deeply- ingrained political values. The traditional 

school district, as a governmental unit responsible for providing 

certain services and empowered to levy taxes, manifests the 

American ideal of 11 small neighborhoods, single homes, and 

political jurisdictions of limited size 11 with the concomitant 

39 

traditions of autonomy and local control. The concept of 

local government as a safeguard against the vested interests and 

tyranny of a larger, bureaucratic state has long reigned as a guid- 

40 

ing principle in American political thought. The appeal of 

small government was amply demonstrated by this excerpt from 
the letter of a concerned citizen regarding a proposed plan for 
school district reorganization. 



39 

Robert Wood, Suburbia: Its People and Their Politics 

(Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. , 1959), p. 20. 

^Scott Greer, 11 The Shaky Future of Local Government, 11 
Psychology Today, II (August, 1968), 64. 
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Does the editor really think we are so naive as to expect 
giant systems will lower taxes, or that any better educa- 
tional program will result? Why should a system ad- 
ministering 45, 000 students be able to give a better edu- 
cation than one administering 2, 000 students? What is 
wrong with American thinkers that they can think only 
in terms of big government, big business, big schools, 
and so on? 41 

Many writers in the field have criticized the structural 

r e form -oriented scholars for beginning their research "with prior 

a s sumptions about the desirability of metropolitan governmental 

integration" and defining good government as "technically proficient 

administration ," overlooking the grass roots appeal of small govern- 

42 

mental units and access to policy makers. Robert Wood added 

. . . the reformers have offered only an alternative 
program for better metropolitan financial and adminis- 
trative management; they have never promised a better 
brand of politics. ^3 



41 

"Speaking the Public Mind," The Kansas City Star, 
December 11, 1968, Sec. E, p. 14, col. 8. 

^Thomas R. Dye and Brett W. Hawkins (eds. ), Politics 
in the Metropolis (Columbus, Ohio: Charles E. Merrill Books, 

Inc. , 1967), p. 397. 

43 




Wood, p. 86. 
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Adrian noted that reformers have consistently applied 

concepts deriving from the Rational Man fallacy and the Efficiency- 
44 

Economy fallacy. The former assumes that "if you give people 

the facts they will act in favor of metropolitan-wide government 

and other objectives of the reformer. The latter assumes 

that the upper-middle-class concern for efficiency and economy 

is highly valued by "hoi polloi" when access to decision-makers 

and a sense of having councils and boards that are representative 

46 

is a higher order of values. That both positions are labeled 

fallacies aptly predicts the fate that befalls most proposals to 
reform metropolitan government. In a critical comment on such 
proposals Adrian stated 

The metropolitan reform leader has typically spent his 
years in constructing models which are unconcerned 
with belief systems other than his own, and he has 
built into his models assumptions about psychological 
motivation and rationality that are as unrealistic as 
were those of John Locke, Jean Jacques Rousseau, or 
Adam Smith. No wonder that he has so often gone 



44 

Charles Adrian, "Public Attitudes and Metropolitan 
Decision Makers" in Dye and Hawkins (eds. ), Politics . . 

p. 456. 



^Ibid. ^Ibid. 
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around the day after an election muttering about 
"selfish, narrovz-minded voters" and "self-seeking 
politicians. 11 ^7 

The rejection of the Missouri School District Reorganiza- 
tion Commission's 1 969 proposal for reorganizing Missouri school 
districts was a dramatic example of Adrian's higher order of 
values in operation. In essence the Commission's proposal 
espoused a complex form of functional consolidation in which 
responsibility for some functions was to be lodged in a large 

regional unit while other functions were to be retained in smaller, 
48 

local districts. 

Even though it largely retained the concept of local level 

government, this plan was bitterly opposed by suburban and rural 

groups on the grounds that the Commission consultants failed to 

provide sufficient hearings, as promised, to local school boards 

and officials, and because: 

It proposed legislation for mandatory adoption of the 
plan 

It vested taxing and negotiating power in the large, 
regional district 



47 Ibid. , p. 457. 

48Miss ouri School District Reorganization Commission, 
School District Organization for Missouri (November, 1968). 
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It would promote the growth of unionism among pro- 
fessional employees49 

The first grievance was essentially a public relations 
error, but each of the other points of conflict can be viewed as 
removing highly- valued areas of local initiative to a more distant, 
less representative administrative and policy-making body. 

The dichotomy suggested between the ’’economy- efficiency 51 
model vs. the ’’local control” model was vividly evident during the 
controversy which was stirred over alternative plans to carry out 
mandatory unification in Northeast Johnson County, Kansas. Two 
serious proposals were offered. One encompassed a ” super board” 
concept or two-tier plan which provided for a district or regional 
board over-seeing or coordinating several smaller area boards, 
each of which would have retained a measure of autonomy. The 
other called for unification under one board. In a 
position paper to the legislature, the majority of the members of 
the high school board, whose boundaries also marked the boundaries 
for unification, cited the economy -efficiency model in opting for a 
one-board plan. They proposed that a super board would be "im- 
practical, administratively wasteful and unclear in its delineation 



49 



Kansas City Times , January 8, 1969, P- 3, col. 1. 
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of areas of responsibility among the various boards. ;! ^ The 
minority report invoked the "local control" model, stating the 
multi-district concept" most aptly describes the wishes of the 
patrons of the area. It provides an opportunity for local control 
and involvement. 

There is compelling evidence that school patrons are 
strongly inclined toward the side of local control. When a school 
superintendent made the following remarks before a group of 
parents and interested citizens gathered to discuss the school 
reorganization proposal in Missouri, he received a standing 
ovation. 

Local control of schools by the people has been one 
of the key concepts unique in this country from the 
beginning. 

In these days of bigger and bigger government, the 
control of the destiny of the local school is about 
all the people have left. I seriously question the 
wisdom of removing control of public schools from 
the people. ^2 

School boards appear to be fearful of losing their autonomy, 
and parents are equally fearful of losing what control they have in 



^ Kansas City Star , January 1, 1969, Sec. A, p. 24, col. 1. 

51 Ibid. 

52 




Kansas City Times , January 8, 1969, p. 3, col. 1. 
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their individual districts, and perhaps with some cause. Evidently 
the balkanized system of government characteristic of metropolitan 
regions is not a transitory phenomenon, but durable and, in a 
fashion, workable. Adrian notes that it operates as a kind of co- 
operative federation through "elaborate procedures and rituals 
for consultation and negotiation" which secures government while 
retaining for the people "a psychological sense of having access 
to decision-makers and of having decision-makers who are repre- 
sentative of their interests and protective of their preferred life — 
styles . 1 1 

In the case of school districts, school board members 
are the politically-designated representatives said to be repre- 
sentative of the public’s interest and protective of their life-styles. 

Even though studies in the areas of behavioral science, 
political science and education have clearly established the need 
for regional cooperation in the performance of municipal and 
educational services, programs designed to arrange such a 
regional complexion in government have generally been rejected. 
Scott Greer and Robert Wood have suggested that, among other 

^Adrian, p. 456; See also John C. Bollens, editor, 
Exploring the Metropolitan Community {Berkeley and Los Angeles: 
University of California Press, 1961), p. 70, for comments on the 
capacity of local governments to n muddle through. " 
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things, this was due to a lack of understanding about attitudes for 

or against reorganization, consolidation or other formalized 

54 

arrangements for cooperative action. To Austin Swanson it 

seemed evident enough that 

the nation faces a dilemma of meeting central educa- 
tional objectives with a decentralized educational 
structure. Experience reveals that there are serious 
constraints on the extent to which that structure may 
be centralized. Experience also reveals that the 
decentralized structure permits some very harmful 
inequities. ihe time has come to carefully examine 
the supportive functions of public educa^'on in order 
to determine under what conditions they can most 
effectively be carried out. ^ 



Variables and Hypo the s e s 

In line with the professed need for examining procedures 
for carrying out the supportive functions of education and the stated 
purposes of this study, certain variables were identified, and testable 
hypotheses were developed. 



Greer, Governing the Metropoli s, p. 34. 

r c 

-^Austin D. Swanson, M The Governance of Education in 
Metropolitan Areas" in Troy V. McKelvey & Swanson (eds. ), 
Urban School Admir i s tration , {B everly Hills : Sage Publications, 

Inc". , 1969/ p« 188/ 
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Oliver Williams 3 an * 1 Vincent Marando 3 have suggested 
that the nature o L the function itself should be taken into account 
when assessing attitudes toward inter -governmental cooperation, 
Williams, in particular, proposed that citizens and officials would 
be decidedly less favorable toward cooperation for performing 
functions that may have critical social implications for a com- 
munity’s life-style, than they would be toward coop eration on 
functions which have primarily economic implications. The 
nature of the supportive function (social implications, or economic 
implications) is one variable. 

Certain other variables considered in this study were 
selected because each has been identified in other studies of 
school board members and local government officials (see Chapter 
XI) as yielding useful descriptive data, or because there was reason 
to believe that each may be correlated with attitudes and behaviors. 
These variables are: length of time on the board, educational 

background, occupation and provincialism. Provincialism is 



Williams . 

C'7 

Vincent L. Marando, ’’Inter-L-ocal Cooperation in a 
Metropolitan A rea:, Detroit,” Urban Affairs Quarterly , IV 
(December, 1 96 8 ) , 185-200, 
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defined as the extent to which one confines his interests to one 
community, or '‘identifies and relates himself to issues, events 
and organizations outside the local community. In this study 
these variables were callen tenure, socio-economic status (SES) 
and localism, respectively. 

It was also of interest to assess the relationship of 
certain generally-assumed influential people or groups (the 
superintendent, most fellow board members and the majority 
of constituents) with board member attitudes toward cooperation. 

In addition, it was reasonable to expect that sources of influence 
(i. e. , sources of guidance and information) may notbe the same 
for attitudes about functions with social implications (FSU as for 
attitudes about functions with economic implications (FEI). The 
possibility of such selective influence was explored. 

The availability of a suitable partner may also be a factor 
to be considered in accounting for attitudes toward cooperation. 



58 

Oliver P. Williams, Harold Herman, Charles o. 
Leadman, and Thomas R. Dye, Suburban Differences in Metro- 
politan Politics (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 

1965), p. Z14; Also see John Suttoff, "Local-Cosmopolitan 
Orientation and Participation in School Affairs," Administrator's 
Notebooh, IX (November, I960), 1-4. 
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Both Marando and Brechler^^ have demonstrated that units of 
local government are selective in picking cooperative partners 
and that an important criterion for selection is that the partners 
be similar in social composition. However, suitability could 
also be interpreted as a function of capability to deliver some 
service; thus a school district might consider making contracts 
or some kind of arrangements with a local government, agency, 
commission or authority to carry out some function for which n 
has particular qualifications. An example would be a school 
district authorizing a metropolitan planning commission to locate 
school sites. ^ The extent to which school board members see 
other units of government or govern ental agencies as suitable 
to perform specific school district functions, and the extent to 



59 

Frederick C. Brechler, Patterns of School District 
Interrelationships: A Study of the Kansas City Metropolitan Area 

(Kansas City: Center for the Study of Metropolitan Problems in 

Education, University of Missouri - Kansas City, 1966), p. 13. 

60 

Daniel U. Devine and Jerry B. Clavr.er, Multi - 
jurisdictional Metropolitan Agencie s and Education — A Study of 
the Invo lvement of Educators in the Work of Planning Commissions 
and Councils of Government (Kansas City: Center for the Study of 

Metropolitan Problems in Education, University of Missouri — 
Kansas City, Summer, 1967). 
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which suitable partners among school districts are districts which 
are similar in composition, were also examined. 

Finally, location in the metropolitan area^ has shown a 
consistently high relationship with attitudes toward inter-govern- 
mental cooperation 0 ^ 1 and has been reported to partially obscure 
the effects of other significant variables. ° Such a potentially— 
significant variable must also be taken into account in this study. 
However, it would be almost illusory to suggest that locally initiated 
arrangements for inter -distr ict cooperation could provide some 
solutions for the many urban educational problems, if it were 
determined either that the school board members of suburban 
school districts tended to be negatively-oriented toward coopera- 
tion or that school boards were positively-inclined toward coopera- 
tive arrangements only with districts who^e social composition 
was very similar to their own. 



^The designation central city, suburban, and urban fringe 
will suffice for the purposes of this study. 

0/C 01iver P. Williams, et al . Suburban Differences in 
Metropolitan Politics . . . ; Basil G. Zimmer and Amos Hawley, 

M Opinions on School District Reorganization in Metropolitan Areas: 
A Comparative Analysis of Views of Citizens and Officials in 
Cential City and Suburban Areas, 11 Southwestern Social Science 
Quarterly, XLVIII (December, 1967), 311-324; Brechler. 

^Oliver P. Williams, et al. Suburban Differences in 
Metropolitan Politics . . . 
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For the purpose of facilitating statistical analysis of the 
relationship between certain of the previously- stated variable s, the 
following hypotheses were constructed. Although in the actual 
analysis the hypotheses were stated in null form, they are pre- 
sented here in the alternative form' for clarity of expression. 

1. School board members are significantly more favor- 
able toward cooperation on functions with economic 
implications (FEFs) than on functions with social 
implications (FSI* s). 

2. The more favorable the attitudes are toward cooperation 
on FSFs, the more favorable the attitudes will be 
toward cooperation on FEFs. 

3. The more tenure a school board member has, the less 
favor a,ble he will be toward cooperation on FSFs. 

4. The higher the socio-economic status (SES) of the 
school board member, the less favorable he will be 
toward cooperation of FSFs. 

5. The less provincial a school board member is, the 
more favorable he will be toward cooperation on 
FSFs . 

In addition to the correlation relationships stated in 
hypotheses two through five above, tests for significance of dif- 
ference between medic * of sub-groups in the categories, socio- 
economic status (SES), localism and location in metropolitan area 
op attitudes toward cooperation on functions with social implications 
(FSFs) were calculated. The alternative forms of ^he hypotheses 
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on which tests for significance between medians were calculated 



6. School board members of SES III, IV, and 7 will be 
more favorable toward cooperation on FSI’ s than 
board members of SES I and II. 

7. School board members who tend to be less provincial 
will be more favoraole toward cooperation on FSI*s 
than board members who tend to be more provincial. 

8. School board members of districts classified as urban 
fringe will be more favorable toward Cooperation on 
FSI*s than school bot.rd members from suburban dis- 
tricts. 

Each of the hypotheses three through eight were also tested in terms 
of attitudes toward cooperation on functions with economic implica- 
tion (FEI ! s). 



Scope and Lim it ations of the Study 

The sample of school board members included in this 
survey was restricted to 156 public school board members of 41 
school boards in two metropolitan areas. The metropolitan areas 
were known to be similar in size, racial composition and stratifica- 
tion, and financial consideration for schools. The generalization 
power of the study is therefore limited by these conditions. 
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The two regions surveyed are Metropolitan Kansas City, 
Missouri and Metropolitan Cincinnati, Ohio. Kansas City was in- 
cluded primarily because of proximity to the research base and the 
interest of this investigator in the area. Cincinnati was selected, 
on the basis of its similarities to Kansas City, to expand the 
population to be sampled and provide data suitable for comparison. 

The mailed questionnaire was considered an appropriate 
instrument for data collection in this kind of study. However, 
questionnaires and questionnair e procedures have inherent limita- 
tions, therefore the results of this study are limited by the nature 
of the instrument. {Appropriateness as well as limitations of 
questionnaires are discussed in Chapter II. ) 
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CHAPTER II 



REVIEW OF RELATED LITERATURE 



Introduction 



The previous chapter sought to delineate the discrepancy 
between proposed principles of sound and efficient organizational 
structures for the unit?- government vested with the responsibility 
for providing public education, and the values considered to be in- 
herent in good government held by those invested with the responsi- 
bility of representing the local body police 1 s best interests and life 
styles. 

Despite the fact that a growing body of research has sup- 
ported the efficacy of cooperative arrangements among metro- 
politan school districts as a path to the solution of many educa- 
tional problem s , proposals for such arrangements usually have 
not gained citizen approval. It has been suggested that this record 
of rejection may be partially due to the considerable lack of regard 
proponents of reform have shown for ne attivxles of local political 
and economic leaders toward arrangements for interlocal coopera- 
tion. Murphy, for instance, speaking in a context much broader 
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than the scope of this study, has suggested that among the condi- 
tions most conducive to successful consolidation is that local 
political and economic leadership conclude reorganization is 
necessary and commit its reputation to that cause. ^ 

With regard to school districts and school board members 
there appears to have been a notable lack of concern by researchers 
as to whether board members might be favorable to some form of 
inter -district cooperation. In reviewing the literature relevant 
to school boards and school board members, it became apparent 
that research on board member attitudes that may have direct 
relevance to the specific focus of this study was virtually non- 
existent. A review of the International Index to Periodicals and 
the Educational Index from 1946 to 1969 revealed a complete 
absence of studies on school board member's attitudes toward 
inter-school district cooperation. Inquiries to the School Re- 
search Information Service and the Educational Resources Informa- 
tion Center , which have on fi?e most doctoral dissertations in 
education, also revealed no studies specifically in this area. A 

* Thomas D. Murphy, Metropolitic s and the Urban County 
(Washington, D. C. : Washington National Pres s, Inc., 1970), 
Chapter 1. 
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DATRIX (Direct Access to Reference Information: Xerox) search 

of university microfilms, was similarly unfruitful. However, 
there have been a number of studies on characteristics and atti- 
tudes in a variety of ocher contexts and a review of the more 
pertinent of these is in order, even though their relevance may 
seem somewhat peripheral. 

Studies of School Board Members in T erms of 
Selected Characteristics 

Studies describing the characteristics of school board 
members indicated that the composition of school boards has re- 
mained remarkably stable even when compared to school boards 
of 1926. Brown's 1952 study of the "Composition of Boards of 
Education; A Comparative Study," collected data by mail ques- 
tionnaire from 563 school board members inclusive of all states. 

Among his finding " were: 

1. Most board members were elected to the post. 

2. 69. 3 percent of the sample were proprietors, 
managers or professionals. 

3. The median time in office was 4.4 years. 

4. Average age was 48. 3. 

5. Only 13. 6 percent of membership were women. 
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6. 52. 9 percent of the board members had children in 
public schools. 

7=, These findings were essentially similar to a previous 
study -by George S. Counts in 1926. ^ 

The National Study of School Boards Superintendents and 
the General Public affirmed that the composition of school boards 
has remained reasonably unchanged through 1969. Data from this 
report indicate that 

1. 90 percent of board .members are male. 

2. Average age is 40 to 59. 

3. 80 percent have lived in the community 16 years 
or more. 

4. 72 percent have at least one year of college. 

5. 36 percent earn over $20,000 per year. 

3 

6. 69 percent have school-age children. 

Data were gathered by questionnaire. The return provided 
information on 492 school board members. 



^Robert Hathaway Brown (Unpublished Ph. D. Dissertation, 
Yale University, 1952). 

o 

M. Kent Jennings & Harmon Zeigler, The Governing of 
School Districts: Preliminary Report. (Ann Arbor, Michigan: 

University of Michigan, the Survey Research Center Institute for 
Social Research, May, 1969). 
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Studies of School Board Members in Terms of 
Selected Attitudes and Opinions 

Various studies of school board attitudes and opinions are 
of interest here because of the variables taken into account. The 
research methods emphasized or the particular findings offer use- 
ful background information. Warren Carmichael, for instance, in 
developing "An Instrument to Measure Attitudes and Opinions Toward 
Human Relations Issues, could not discriminate between two test 
groups and concluded that the validity of the instrument was not 
established. Carmichael fell prey to a pitfall that this study has 
taken pains to avoid. Construct validity requires evidence of sub- 
stantial agreement with some external criteria. That is, if two 
groups are known to have certain very different attitudes about 
some issues or object, an instrument devised to measure attitudes 
about that issue Or object must discriminate between the two groups 
in a previously-predicted direction. A key to construct validity is 

that there must be a good deal of certainty regarding the difference 

\ 

between thq external criteria. This required degree of certainty 
was not evident in Carmichael's study; thus, his inference that the 

4 

Warren C. Carmichael (Unpublished Ed. D. Dissertation, 
University 'of Oklahoma, 1968). 
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instrument was not valid is subject to question. It may well be 
that the groups did not have sufficiently-different attitudes about 
the issues in question. This study employed a scheme for 
validating by simulation that seems to have avoided this snag. 

Jennings and Zeigler, by questionnaire survey of 492 
school board members, 81 district superintendents and 1, 557 
members of the general adult public, derived information con- 
cerning the following areas: 

1* Basis upon which school officials should make their 
decisions. 

2. Degree of faith in different levels of government. 

3. Role of the Federal government in society. 

4. Role of the Federal government in school integration. 

To gather data on the first item the researchers asked 

the question: "In making up his mind the board member should 

1. Do what the public wants" 

2. Depend on issue, situation" 

3. Follow own judgment" 

Of the general public only 48 percent felt the board members should 
follow his own judgment, but 68 percent of the board members felt 
he should follow his own judgment, and 73 percent of superintendents 
felt the same way. 
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Attitudes on the other three items are summarized in the 

5 

following chart. 



General 

Public 



Board Superin- 

Members tendents 



Most faith and confi- 
dence in local govern- 2 5% 47% 44% 

ment 



Most faith and confi- 
dence in national 
government 

Least faith and confi- 
dence in local 
government 

Least faith and 
confidence in 
national government 

Federal government 
role has become too 
powe rful 

Federal government 
role in integrating 
school should be posi- 
tive and involved 



43 % 



34 % 



24 % 



55 % 



43 % 



19 % 



16 % 



49 % 



65 % 



48 % 



19 % 



23 % 



46 % 



47 % 



62 % 



It is obvious that the school board members surveyed tended to be 
more favorably oriented toward local government and very wary of 
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Jennings and Zeigler. 
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the increasing power and influence of the federal government* 

Another study, concerned with regionalization of the 
United States Office of Education, offered substantiation to some 
of the findings of the previous study. This study of chief state 
school officers, school superintendents, school board presidents 
and professors of educational administration, noted a general 
feeling of apprehension among educational leaders as to the in- 
tentions of the United States Office of Education to intrude into 

6 

the area of local control. 

Other studies have focused on attitudes about collective 
negotiation and public relation policies and practices. Sinicropi, 
for example, used summated ratings of the responses to mailed 
questionnaires to reduce indicated attitudes of the three types of 
respondents — teachers, superintendents and school board mem- 
bers — to criterion scores. An important finding of his study 
was that school board members saw little need for legislation 
in the area of collective negotiations. This was in direct contrast 



Darrel Wayne Dewoody, "Attitudes of Selected Educa- 
tional Leaders Toward Regionalization of the United States Office 
of Education, 11 (Unpublished Ph. D. Dissertation, East Texas 
State University, 1968). 
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